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INTROSPECTION AND FIGURATIVE ENGLISH. 

Teachers of psychology who, like myself, have not taught 
academic subjects for some years are likely to feel a reluctance to 
advocate a special method for any particular subject. Within the 
limits of the normal mind there is too much variation for us to 
say beforehand that this or that device will be valuable in a given 
case. 

My attention has, however, been called at various times to 
the connection between the process of thought itself and the 
ability to express that thought, and certain questions have been 
raised in my mind, of which I should like to present one to 
teachers of English. Can a student who uses lifeless, prosaic 
English be taught to use vivid, racy language by directing his 
attention to the actual sensations and the subtle associations con- 
nected with them which the subject of his theme arouses? 

I tried this experiment on forty college students : I gave 
them pictures — a few engravings of Greek statues, but princi- 
pally colored scenes from Japanese life — and asked the students 
to describe the pictures, allowing ten minutes for the writing. I 
then asked the students to notice the impression which the pictures 
made upon them, and to describe the pictures through the sensa- 
tions and images so aroused. Some of the students misunder- 
stood me, and described only the trains of thought aroused by the 
picture — such as other pictures, experiences of their own, etc.; 
yet seventeen out of the forty descriptions were distinctly better 
the second time than the first. Lack of time has prevented further 
experiment, so that I can give only this one set of papers in 
illustration of the theory. 

The following papers show the character of the change : 

Picture 21, No. 1 : "' Before me is represented a man's head, probably 
the picture of some Roman or Grecian warrior or magistrate. The hair is 
hoary and clustering, yet without conveying an idea of curliness; the brow 
broad and high ; the nose a straight, well-shaped one ; the lips full and 
prominent giving an impression of sensuousness and pride. The whole face is 
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strengthened and characterized by the firm jaws and chin. An idea of athletic 
strength is conveyed by the muscles of the neck and throat." 

No. 2 : " The picture means to me a typical Roman, neither the best nor 
the worst of his nationality, with some vices, yet, notwithstanding, brave and 
upright according to the standard of his times. His picture calls up the asso- 
ciations of the games or contests in athletics, the Roman senate, the con- 
quests of the empire, what I know of the Roman forum, the form of worship, 
and the temples of the gods. In fact, it is a genuine picture of Roman life." 

Picture io, No. I : " The picture represents to my mind a rather aged 
Japanese man with all the typical features of his race. His narrow-slitted 
eyes are downcast; his small mouth is tightly closed and expressionless; his 
hair is curled tightly over his head in ringlets in total contrast to his mustache, 
which is straight and rather long. His gown is a long robe, flowing and of 
oriental coloring, displaying a short and fat neck " 

No. 2 : " My first impression as I looked at the picture was one of 
repulsion, for the face of the man portrayed is hard and as cold as is possible 
for such an expressionless face to be. A leering smile seems to hide behind 
the features, and the whole positon of the form brought to my mind the 
offering of a sacrifice, a human sacrifice, of one whom the man hated and 
despised. He makes me feel as though he was delighted at having perpetrated 
an inhuman deed " 

Picture 5, No. I : " The picture is rather weird and gives one the 
impression that the Japanese woman, whom we see sitting in a boat with her 
eyes cast down upon some object, which looks as if it might be a baby done 
up in Japanese style. In the distance we see a drooping tree of some sort, 
which appears to bend away over in the stream. It has long, shaggy limbs, and 
appears to have some sort of insect upon it. The boat seems to be pushed 
up against some steep rocks which are covered with moss. 

The woman is well wrapped up in flowing robes. Her long, straight, 
black hair is streaming down her back, and upon her head is a headgear of 
gold. The expression upon her face is one of sadness." 

No. 2 : " When I look at the picture, my mind travels to someone in 
trouble, for I believe this poor woman has lost her friends and is left in the 
world by herself, and probably with no money. It seems as if she must have 
been driven by some enemy, and perhaps the enemy is after her child. It 
seems as if it were some of her husband's people. 

This is brought to my mind by a story of somewhat this nature which 
I heard not long ago. It impressed me with horror and I have thought fre- 
quently of the poor woman, and when I looked at this picture, the whole story 
came into my mind afresh, and it seemed almost as if this was the 
reproduction " 

Notice that in the second description in each case the mean- 
ing of the picture is brought out, while in the first there is an 
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external, mechanical, and lifeless description of the objects, 
except where the student unconsciously verges upon the method 
consciously employed in the second account. In the second there 
is an approach to vividness, and to imagination and symbolism. 

If a student can thus be led to use more vivid words by 
watching his sensations and images, what is the rationale of the 
procedure ? It seems to me that it may be thus : We all think in 
terms of images, though in some cases the images are much 
abbreviated, and in others the image of the object is replaced by 
the. purely symbolic word-image. Still, in any relatively new 
experience the image is the first thing to come to conscious- 
ness to surround the new sensation with a halo of meaning. 
This image, or rather these images, are by no means always 
distinct, nor are they always referable to the same sense as is the 
sensation which we are receiving. There are all sorts of subtle 
bodily reverberations, the product of ancestral experience and of 
personal experiences that long since passed below the threshold of 
clear consciousness. There are connections between sight and 
smell, sight and sound, and between all the senses and movement, 
which, when objectified, give rise to striking and beautiful figures 
of speech. 

These connections appear to exist to some degree in all people, 
and so it would seem that one of the essentials for writing pictur- 
esque English — perhaps the essential — is only some ability to 
see what is going on in the depths of one's own mind. Is this so 
or not ? 

Amy Eliza Tanner. 

Wilson College, 
Department of Philosophy. 



